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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to examine the effects 
of a literature-based approach to history on sixth graders' 
achievement, in terms of their historical understanding, and their 
attitudes. An experimental group receiving a literature-based 
approach was compared to a control group receiving a textbook-based 
approach. Both groups were similar in terms of ethnicity, 
socioeconomic status, and academic achievement. The focus of the unit 
was South Africa and the content and style of instruction were 
similar for both groups. The instruments used to assess the effects 
of the literature-based approach included a final examination, a 
"changing views" activity, the question asking "How did this novel 
help you learn about South Africa?" and an attitude survey. The 
results indicated that the experimental group achieved a more 
mea/iingful understanding of the historical content as evidenced by 
their more elaborate responses, their emotional and personal 
involvement, and their positive ratings on the attitude survey. The 
conclusions suggest that historical fiction can provide students with 
a richer and more mature understanding of history as well as increase 
their enjoyment of and appreciation for history, (Author) 
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Literature and History 1 

ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to examine the effects of a 
literature-based approach to history on sixth graders' 
achievement, in terms of their historical understanding, and 
their attitudes. An experimental group receiving a literature- 
based approach was compared to a control group receiving a 
texrbook-based approach. Both groups were similar in terms of 
erhnicity, socioeconomic status, and academic achievement. The 
rocus of the unit was South Africa and the content and style of 
instruction was similar for both groups. The instruments used to 
assess the effects of the literature-based approach included a 
final exam, a "changing views" activity, the question asking "How 
did this novel help you learn about South Africa?", and an 
attitude survey. The results reflected that the experimental 
group achieved a more meaningful understanding of the historical 
content as evidenced by their more elaborate responses, their 
emotional and personal involvement, and their positive ratings on 
the attitude survey. The conclusions suggest that historical 
fiction can provide students with a richer and more mature 
understanding of history as well as increase their enjoyment of 
and appreciation for history. 
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Many of us who have worked with children and young adults 
often presume that they are nor interested in events occurring 
beyond their place and time in this world. A very talented 
historical fiction writer, Eric Haugaard, succinctly expressed 
this "here-and-now perspective of young people" by emphasizing 
that when it comes to the past, '.everything that has taken place 
before their birthday is comparable to the academician's 
prehistoric times and is r.or considered to be important" 
;cianciolo, 1981, p. 452). How many times have we heard, or even 
asked ourselves while sitting in history classes, the all too 
familiar questions, "What's the point of learning this?", or 
"What does this have to do with my life?". It is true that 
Children tend to live in the present and find it difficult to 
find meaning or realness in past events. Cianciolo (1981) 
comments that "the more peculiar and archaic the past reality is 
when compared to the reader's present reality, the more 
complicated and challenging is the process of reconstitution" 
(p.452). Herein lies the problem of teaching history. How can 
we, as teachers, help our students experience a different place, 
a different culture, and a different time? How can we help them 
■ relive -the past? How can we help our students see history as 
meaningful and relevant zo their own lives? 

For the past several decades, history has cypicaily been 
caught from textbooks which present a very bland and objective 
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account of historical events. This expository format reports 
history in disjointed passages of information containing numerous 
historical names, dates, and events (Levstik, 1986). Its voice 
is distant and impersonal and does not invite discussion or 
debate — until the questions at the end of the chapter (Levstik, 
1989, p. 116). Lets face it, learning in this manner can make 
history' seem very boring and insignificant. 

Unfortunately, much research in the area of children's 
historical understanding has been based upon their learning from 
raxtbooks. Historical understanding in this context refers to 
the degree to which children comprehend the nature and meaning of 
historical events, people, and cultures and its subjective 
aspects of human behavior, morality, and individual judgement 
(Levstik, 1989,1987). Typically, studies (cited in Levstik, 
1986, p. 1) have equated historical understanding with the 
ability to decipher pasc-ciges in a textbook and commit to memory 
the various names, dates, and events so numerously reported. 
Consequently, these traditional investigations have failed to 
distinguish mere recall of history from understanding of history. 

Recent research challenges these previous studies as the 
focus of concentration shifts from "recalling" history from the 
objective expository format of textbooks to learning it from the 
narrative script of stories. For centuries narratives, or 
'♦stories", have been the "primary means for the oral transmission 
of a ceoples' history and for communicating the nature of their 
institutional structures, cultural practices, and spirituality" 
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(Common, 1986, p. 246). In fact, "story- tailing is as old as 
human history in every culture studied" (Huck, 1979, p. 7) . 
F^sirthermore , our ccgnitive processes are often organized in story 
format. We frequenciy and naturally interpret our life 
experiences in story format, converse in story format, remember 
in story format, and even dream in story format. In general, our 
knowledge of the world is often organized in story format 
(Cullinan, 1983, p. 30). Does it not make sense, therefore, that 
children may better comprehend the ever changing and subjective 
nature of our world's history, people, and cultures if presented 
as a story? 

The answer to this question is unveiled as further research 
investigates the connections between the narrative format and 
children's comprehension. White and Gagne (1976) established 
that words read in sentences or lists, indicative of expository 
texts, are not processed as meaningfully as those read in the 
connected discourse of narrative. They concluded that the 
framework of connected discourse provided in narrative leads to 
increased recall and retention of meaningful information. 
Furthermore, Knitz, Kozminsky, Strsby, McKoon, and Keenan (cited 
in C>.llinan, 1983) found that the less connected passages 
required more reading time and were more poorly recalled than the 
well-organized passages. Similarly, Cullinan, Harwood, and Galda 
(1933) suggested that it is .easier to remember things in 
narratives in whicn "^connected discourse allows the reader to 
organize and interrelate elements in the text" (p. 31) . In 
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.uznmary, the cumulative research maintains that the narrative 
format, as opposed to the typical expository writing of 
-exrbooks, leads to increased comprehension and retention of 
information. These conclusions imply that it is necessary to 
look at the effects of contexr on understanding, particularly in 
cerms of the forms of discourse used in teaching history at the 
elementary level (Levstik, 1987, p. l), for children can better 
comprehend the ever changing and subjective nature of our world's 
hisr.ory, people, and cultures if presented in a narrative 
::onx:exT:. 

in light of tiiese findings, one method that holds promise 
for helping children understand history is to use the narrative 
format of historical fiction. Many educators, authors, and 
researchers (Cianciolo, 1981; Common, 1986; Crook, 1990; 
cullinan, 1983; Freeman, 1988; Huck, 1977; Levstik, 1986, 1987, 
1989, 1990; Purves, 1984) have proposed that historical 
literature is the key that opens the doors through which students 
may enter into the past. The literary context in which history 
is presented, examined, and discussed may be the crucial factor 
that will decide whether elementary children come to understand 
and engage in history (Levstik, 1987, p. 14). Literature "can 
recreate a sense of history so powerful that students enter 
imaginatively into the past and explore the 'conflicts, 
suffering, joys, and despair of those who lived before us- 
Freeman. 1933, 0.330-331). CuUinan (1989) maintains that 
children who read about the oast through historical fiction 
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achieve a richer and more immediate understanding of life than 
they do through a book of historical facts (p. 33). They gain a 
more complete picture of the diverse cultures around the world 
and of times past than could be gained through textbooks dealing 
with factual materials. Furthermore, literature provides 
humanistic details often left out of "broad, survey history 
rexts" (Levstik, 1990, p. 849). Unlike the textbook in which 
information is presented as independent, factual, and conceptual 
bits, literature immerses information within a "context of human 
intentions and activities" (Common, 1986, p. 246). Hence, 
literature can enable students to perceive the past as a reality 
and experience it vicariously but personally, thus giving it 
significance and relevance (Common, 1986, p. 246). 

Extensive research has been conducted by Levstik on this 
concept of using a literature-based approach in facilitating 
students' historical understanding. Two studies of particular 
interest are a case study of a fifth grade girl (Levstik, 1989) 
and a naturalistic study of a sixth grade class (Levstik, 1986) . 
Both investigated the impact of literature on historical interest 
and understanding and found that students were indeed interested 
in history and expressed this interest, as well as their 
understanding, in terms of "needing to know more," and wanting to 
learn the "truth". In fact, one sixth grader went as far as 
reading a difficult biography to satiate his "need to know" how 
Hitler turned out the way he did. The fifth grader expressed 
interest in the humanizing detaila provided by literature such as 
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■.cw people felt about history, how they led their d^lly lives, 
What they wore, and how they spo.e. She also expressed concern 
over issues of emotion, morality, and individual judgement . . . 
sutiective issues not provided in the obieotive exposition of 
textboclcs. Her opinions of the textbooK are capsulized In this 



comment: 



"The social studies ^-^/^oSself ^Lre\eciuse°' 
detail. YOU don't ^J^^ine yourself ^^^r ^^^^ 

they're not doing it as if -^J^®^^ studies book if they 
would be a very interesting social ^tudies do 
told a few things about the people as^.f ^t^wer^ 

rn?fres??nrespeci;uy" f^vstiX, p. H.)- 

I think most of us would agree. In comparison ro textbooks, 

i historical novels are .ore easily understood, more enjoyable, 

i more humanistic, more subjective, more thought provoking, and 

I more relevant to students' lives (Freeman, 1988). In brief, 

I Levstik (1989) concluded that narrative helped students make 

I sense of history in several ways: 1) by structuring history in a 

I story format, 2) by moralizing history in a way that forced the 

I reader to recognize issues of right and wrong, 3) by transmitting 

I a sense of truth that overpowered the reader's concern for 

I historical accuracy, 4) by emphasizing the humanness of 

^^nailv 5) by depicting the subjective 
historical events, and fmaiiy oy "^^f 

These are all characteristics 
nature o£ history (p. 118). These are a 

^ J hi«?tQrical understanding that 

essential to f acilita.ting students historical u 

1 course of the textbooks from 
are not found m the impersonal discourse 

-^.i pv-nect^d to learn about history, 
which children are typically expec-c-u 

• J +.WO Tinroose of the current study is to 
With this in mind, the purpose 
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examine the effects of using historical fiction in a sixth grade 
class as the basis for learning about history in comparison to 
using the textbook as a basis of learning. How does a 
Uterature-based approach to history affect sixth graders' 
historical understanding and their attitudes towards learning 
about history? 



x'-J 
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X8TH0D8 

SUBJECTS 

Two sixth grade social studies classes, containing a total 
of thirty-seven studen::s / participated as the experimental and 
cuntrol groups in this study. Both classes were located in a 
middle school in Charlottesville, Virginia and taught by Pat 
Patterson. These classes vere chosen as svLbjects for the study 
because of my recent student ceaching experience vith them. I was 
very familiar with all the students in regard to their individual 
academic, social^ and behavioral characteristics as well as with 
the chemistry of each class as a whole. The students were very 
familiar and comfortable with me as well. Furthermore, a very 
positive and compatible relationship existed between Ms. 
Patterson and me. All of these elements were very conducive for 
conducting the study in this particular environment. 

Of the nineteen students in the experimental group, there 
were eleven girls (eight white, two black, one Asian) and eight 
boys (six white, one black, one Asian) . The control group 
consisted of eighteen students, of whom ten were girls (six 
white, three black, one hispanic) and eight were boys (seven 
white, one black) . These particular classes were selected for 
two reasons: 1) the appropriateness of this particular novel to 
the students' ability level; ; and 2) the similarity between 
students' ethnicity, socio-economic status, and achievement 
levels in the two. 
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TWO units of Study on South Africa were implemented. The 
experimental group received the literature-based unit of 
instruction based on the book W<i 1t1 nq FQIT tftg RaiQ / by Sheila 
Gordon. (see appendix A) The control group received the 
textbook-based unit of instruction. (see appendix B) 

A final exam was distributed to both groups to assess 
achievement; It consisted of tan matching vocabulary items, four 
tr^ae/ false, and the choice of two short answer questions. (see 
appendix C) 

A reflection activity, called "Changing Views", was provided 
zo both groups as a means of comparing the focus and the change 
in their thoughts about South Africa throughout the unit of 
stxar'y. (see appendix D) 

The question, "How did this novel help you learn about South 
Africa?", was distributed to students in the experimental group 
in order to assess their perspectives on how the novel helped 
them learn about South Africa, (see appendix E) 

Finally, the experimental group participated in an attitude 
survey. The purpose of this survey was to determine students' 
opinions of how well they think they learned using a literature- 
based approach to history and how they liked using this approach, 
(see appendix F) 
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PROCEDURE 

I. Preliminary ProcedurM 

This study was conducted using a design which compared an 
experimental group, receiving literature-based instruction, to a 
control group, receiving regular insti^ction^ Two units were 
developed by Ms. Patterson and myself and implemented over a 
period of thirteen days (see appendices A and B) • Due to time 
limitations, the literature-based unit reqriired extensive reading 
curside of class. Although both classes were equal in terms of 
academic ability and heterogeneity, we agreed that the 
experimental group was more competent and reliable in terms of 
completing the reading and associated activities, which was a 
crucial requisite for conducting this study* 

The experimental group was given a brief explanation as to 
why they, unlike the other classes, were using novels for this 
unit of study. (Refer to appendix A for a brief synopsis of the 
novel, Waiting For The Rain .) It was explained that Ms. 
Patterson and I were trying a new approach and thought they would 
enjoy reading a novel to learn about South Africa. The students 
received the novels the weekend prior to the beginning of the 
unit in order to have sufficient time to complete the required 
reading and be prepared for discussion. A syllabus and 
discussion guide were provided as well, (see appendix A) 

II. Bri«f Description of Instructional Units :see appendixes A 
and 3 for^etails) 
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Both Classes focused on the country of South Africa. The 
unit goals were the same for both groups, only the mode of 
insrruction and materials varied. The unit was similarly 
introduced ro both groups with a map of Africa on which they 
distinguished the four climate zones. The content of instruction 
diverged somewhat following rhis introduction. On the second and 
third days of instruction, the control group focused more 
extensively on the geography and global issues of the entire 
African continent such as geographical diversity, drought, and 
famine. The experimental group zeroed in on the country of South 
Africa and its geographical and racial make-up as it related to 
the novel. Days four and five involved reading African folklore 
to both classes with an extension activity in art. During the 
second week of instruction, both classes focused on apartheid 
issues in South Africa. With the one exception noted above, the 
daily learning objective^, were essentially the same for both 
classes; only the mode of instruction differed. The unit ended 
as both groups completed the final exam and research assessment 
activities. 

III. iapl«ai«nt«tion of R«s«arch lnstrua«nts 

A. Final Eataa: (see appendix C) 

Both 'groups' completed the final exam during class time 
on day twelve of zhe unit. They were allowed the entire 
class period to complete the exam, approximately 47 minutes. 
3. ''Changing Viavs" Activity: (see appendix D) 
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Both groups were given the "Changing Views** activity 
four times throughout the unit of study. This was a very 
open-ended assignment:. Their instructions were to write 
rheir impressions, views ^ feelings, questions , and/or 
suggestions regarding anything about South Africa of 
particular interest or concern. They were also asked to 
note the sources of their inf oriaation. The experimental 
group could also comment en events, issues, and/or 
characters in the novel* Students were encouraged to taJce 
the time co reflect upon what they had learned and to 
express any opinions and emotions regarding it. They were 
given a maximum of ten minutes to write down their thoughts. 
The activity was completed on four different occasions: day 
2r day 6, day 9, and day 13. On each occasion, the sheets 
were distributed to the students and col^.ected by the 
teacher. The instructions and procedures* were the same for 
both groups each time. 

C. Question: "How did thia novel h«lp you laarn about South 
Africa? (see appendix E) 

This was an open-ended question. It was typed on a 
standard sheet of paper and distributed to each student in 
the experimental group on the last day of the unit (day 13). 
The question was read aloud for them and clarified by asking 
additional questions such as: "How did you learn about the 
people, their experiences, and their feelings?", and "How 
did you learn what it would be like to live in South 
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Africa?" They were allowed ten minutes to write down their 
thoughts . 

D. Attitude survey: (see appendix F) 

The attitude survey was distributed to each student in 
the experimental group on the final day of instruction (day 
13) . They were instructed to rate each statement according 
to the following scale: 

5 - strongly agree 

4 - agree 

3 - undecided 

2 - disagree 

1 - srronglY disagree 

It was stressed that they read each statement very carefully 
because it was easy to miss a word such as 'not' or 'more 
than' which could change the entire meaning of the statement 
and affect the results of the survey. They were permitted 
ten minutes to complete the survey. 
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RESULTS 

The results of this srudy are qualitative; therefore, they 
vill primarily be reported in a descriptive way. Frequencies may 
be mentioned in these descripTzions , but very few statistical 
analyses of them will be made due to the small number of subjects 
and the qualitative nature of the research instrximents . 
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I. FINAL EXAM 

The control group averaged 1.85% higher on the final exam 
than the experiaiental group. The statistical analysis of the 
grades reveal similar frequency distributions for both classes. 

content analysis was performed on the short answer questions 
for the purpose of describing the students' responses. It 
consisted of (1) recording the most frequent answers given by 
students (only answers given by at least two students were 
recorded) and (2) the number of descriptive details included. 
Details were defined as any descriptive example used to support 
an answer. To give an example, the following response to 
question number one, which asks "Describe, in detail, three ways 
that blacks were discriminated against in South Africa," contains 
nine details: 

Blacks got on buses with wooden seats, and the whites 
got on buses with cushioned seats. The black buses 
were only one-decker , while the whites got double- 
decker buses. The lines for the black buses were 
longer than the whites. Blacks' houses were mad^ of 
straw and grass and were pretty small, while the whites 
got large farmhouses made of brick. The blacks had 
schoolrooms with no desks or tools and the white 
schoolrooms had desks, crayons, nice books, etc. 

This student mentioned three ways in which blacks were 

discriminated against (designate in bold): inferior buses, 

houses, and schools. She then continued to give examples 

describing how rhe buses, houses, and schoolrooms were inferior 

(designated with underline). The total of answers and supporting 

details is nine. Responses for each question were analyzed in 

this objective manner. Following are the questions. 

16 
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A. Question l: Describe, in detail, three vaya that blacX. 
were diaeriainated againet in South Africa. 

(1) The answers given by the experimental group 
included buses, trains, education, homes, and pass laws. 
The control group mentioned the answers homes, pass laws, 

and public facilities. 

U) The experimental group averaged 7.1 details per 
student, while the control group averaged 3.2 details per 
student. 

B. Question 2: Name one reason why the Afrikaners 

established apartheid. 

(1) Both groups discussed six similar answers. The 
reasons cited included the concepts of power, minority vs. 
majority, separation, denial of blacks' rights, and 
preservation of white supremacy. 

(2) The experimental group averaged 3.0 details per 
student and the control group averaged 1.9 details per 
student . 

c. Question 3: Describe at least two ways that other 
countries can help end .partheid in south Africa. 

(1) Again answers from both groups were similar. The 
experimental group provided these ideas: end exports to and 
imports from South Africa,' protest., threaten with war, 
educate blacks, and send blacks money and supplies. The 
control group mentioned the following: end exports to and 
imports from South Africa, pressure United Nations to take 
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action, give matter more media exposure, send black South 
Africans money and supplies, and threaten with war. 

(2) The experimental group averaged 2.0 details per 
student and the control group averaged 1.8 details per 
student . 

D. Question 4: HOW can aducation U«lp bl*ck South African* 

heir fight for fraadom? 

{!) Answers for the experimental group included the 
following: become intelligent leaders/strong citizens, get 
better jobs, communicate ber-er with other countries, 
establish their own government, teach each other, and 
conduct more effective protests. The control also responded 
that education could help blacks get better jobs, become 
stronger leaders, communicate with other countries, 
develop better methods of farming, devise more effective 
strategies for achieving their goals, and increase their 

determination . 

(2) Each student in the experimental group mentioned 
an average of 2.6 details, while the each student in the 
control group mentioned an average of 2.1 details. 



Average Of The 
Final Grades 
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XI. CSS^MSIMQ VIEWS 

The content of the responses for both groups was essentially 
the samt for each of tha four entries. However, the results did 
reveal that the experimental group expressed more emotional 
responses than did the control group. Emotional responses were 
considered as those expressing feelings such as anger, joy, 
sadness, s^atHy, empathy, or other emotions. The content of 
the rop thr«« most popular responses for each entry as well as 
t:he freqo^ of emotional responses was recorded for both 
groups. 

T^TT»y.PTy p!OTM. GROUP COMTROI. qfiOPP. 



Entry 
(Day ai 



Content : -c 1 imate 

-geography 
-animals 

yx^qu^ncy of Emotional Rasponsaa: 
0 



-climate 

■geography 

-animals 

0 



Entry 
(Day s) 



Contantx -racial discrimination 
-reference to novel 
-cultural diversity 

rxttquancy of Emotional Raaponses: 
4 



■African tribes 
-tribal customs 
■cultural diversity 



Entry T!ir»* 


-apartheid issues 
-need for change 
-reference to novel 


-racial discrimination 
-pass Laws 

-determination to win 
freedom 




of Emotional Responses: 

11 


8 



Entry 
{Day 13) 



Coatant: -apartheid issues 

-changes for future 
-Nelson Mandela/ANC 
?t«ciu«ncy of Emotional Raaponaaa: 

8 



■Nelson Mandela/ANC 
-need for change 
-famine 



I CHANGING VIEWS 

I FREQUENCY OF EMOTIONAL RESPONSES 




ENTRY 
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III- QU3SSTI01I 

The results of students' responses to the question, "How did 
this novel help you learn about South Africa?,*^ were reported by 
tallying the common concepts of responses given by students, 

A. Tallied R«sponaas 

This novel . . . 

11 -helped me understand how black South Africans 
feel • 

10 -showed me now blacks are discriminated against, 

3 -helped me understand that blacks are no different 
than whites. 

3 -helped me understand the true problems in South 
Africa. 

7 -made me want to help make changes in South 
Africa, 

7 -made me feel angry and sad about what is 
happening in South Africa. 

4 -showed me what it would feel like to live in 
South Africa. 

4 -used descriptive details to make vocabulary more 
clear. 

1 -showed two opinions on the issue of apartheid. 
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7. ATTITUDE SURVEY 

The results of the attitude survey clearly show that 
il students preferred learning from a novel rather than from a 
exT:book and would like to use a literature-based approach in the 
uture with another unit. All but one student agreed that the 
.ovei helped them understand what life is like in South Africa 
ind how the people feel raore clearly than the textbook would 
.ave. Finally, with one exception, all students thought that the 
-.cvel raade learning mora interesting and enjoyable than the 
textbook did. 
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ATTITUDE SURVEY RESULTS 



o 
4 
3 
2 



Ratling Scale : 

I strongly agree 

I agree 

I am 'indecided 

: disagree 

: srrongiy disagree 



1.9 



4 , 4 



1 \ 



1.3 



3,5 



4,3 



2^ 



4 * 1 



(222221 1 122:.^i^^x^^ 
Reading this novel did not: r.el? 3ie learn airrzixinq about: 
Soutih Africa. 

(24 1 1 3 1 1 3 2 2 2 2 1 3 2 2 3 1 1) 
Reading textbooks maxes learning niore interesting than 
reading novels. 

(5 555515^4444544555 5) 
Reading this novel helped me understand vtar life is like 
for r:eople living in South Africa better tbaa the textbook 
would have, 

(1 21211133313222231 1) 
I would have preferred using the textbook to learn about 
South Africa. 



(2 



I find it easier to remember facts about a culture when I 
read about them in a story than when I read isout them in a 
textbook. 



(111111122 1 2215 
Reading this novel was a waste of my tiJic- 



(4 



5 4 



1) 



5) 



Reading a novel like this one makes me ucder-zand how people 
feel about apartheid better than reading a ^sirbook does. 

(4 2 2 1 1 4 1 5 2 2 2 2 1 3 2 1 5 1 1) 
I probably would have learned more about S=cr=: Africa from 
the textbook than I did from reading the acrptl. 

/5 4 3 5 4 4 5 4 3 4 5 3 4 3 4 5 1 5 5) 
^n the future, I would -.ike to read another :rvei m this 
class to laarn about a iiffsrent country. 



ERIC 
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DISCUSSION 

the overall results -..ply "-hat a li-^era^ure-based apcrcacr. 
-o >-.is-.=rv can aive sruden« a r.c.-.er and r.or. meaningful 
•anders^andina of n.s.or.cal events, people, and cultures than a 

*-r, >,-;=*-->-v can. The obseir/at ions and 
tex-cbooic-based approach p.-Suw-/ ^.an. 

• A ^v^n, t-np ovner-ren-al -rzuv aione srrongly confir-. 
daca obtained irom tne expe^r . 

that: novels engage students' interest and enable ther.. to 
■•experience" history as n-.aaningful and relevant tc their own 

- ■ ^-^-^^^r,r-o<= ne^-veen the exoer in\enT:al and 
lives. Although some air.ersnces oe-veen 

control groups were noted, .here were other variables m addition 
to the type of instruction that xay have affected the results, 
one variable that was not controlled for was the teacher who 
facilitated the instruction in each group. Although both 
teachers were present in both classes, the control group received 
the majority of their instruction from Ms. Patterson, while the 
•xperimental group received the ma.oriry of their instruction 
from me. The style and content of instruction were very similar 
in both groups, but the students' expectations and attitudes in 
the experimental group may have been affected by having the 
.tudent teacher and not their regular .eacher guide instruction. 
Furthermore, the control group did not receive instruction solely 
from a textbook; they also read rarrenr events articles. 

-V, on onai , exocsitory 
Although these articles were writ -an on..-. --on 

text, they were nor actua^.y par. ^ --xr^>-cK 

Therefore'. U v« d.iii^ulc to »k. puraiy valid comparisons to 

V th. texrbook- approach to history. Both of these factors have 



_^ye'^ ^-.ro cc.siderarior. m interorering the results, 
-rrje fi.'^.al exar, gra::es reflected = high level cf achievement 
both groups, wirn litrie difference between groups. The 
trol group scored l.S3% higher than rhe experimental group, 
difference may due -o the different instructors or may be 
•,^e to chance. Although these are possible explanations for the 
■difference in achievement, it is important to note that this 
difference is too small to be meaningful. 

AS for the short answer portion of the exam, both groups 
^ported the same answers, but the experimental group included a 
greater number of details in their answers. Whereas the control 
^■gro^P simply stated the answers, the experimental group provided 
»ore descriptive details. Overall, their responses were longer 
and contained language rich with supporting details, 
explanations, and examples. The more elaborate responses 
provided by the experimental group can probably be attributed to 
the detailed images and experiences depicted by the novel. As 
one student explained it, "This novel helped me learn about South 
Africa mostly because it took me right into an African 
environment and showed me in detail how mucn the blacks were 
discriminated against." Essentially, this student was able to 
envision the context in which the action of this novel occurred. 
Another witness to the novel's illustrative and realistic nature 
comments that, "When I was reading [the novel] at a restaurant, I 
heard the voices and even saw the rocks [thrown by the black 
protesters] on the restaurant floor. It was weird!" Obviously, 
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tne description and detail provided in narrative had the power 
5tir.ulate t:he reader's imagination, allowing him or her to 
^vT:erience the reality of historical events. Historical novels 
^'n\zh cause the reader's imagination and historical reality to 
r.erqe provide a fine vehicle for gathering a wide range of 
rzncwiedae. That knowledge may be facts, opinions, or 
reia^iionships about events and people. Once the imagination is 
engaged the reader gathers a wide range of knowledge and acquires 
a framework for remembering it: (Ciancioio, 1981). This 
ulcimatiely explains why the experimental group was able to write 
so many descriptive details; they were able to visualize the 
events more clearly and actually experience them vicariously. 

The changing views activity also reflected how the novel 
engaged the readers' imaginations and sparked their emotions. 
For each of the entries, the experimental group expressed more 
emotional responses than the control group. The authentic 
emotional context of the circumstances in which the characters 
were placed helped the readers imagine and ultimately understand 
what life was like for them. Various students expressed this 
phenomenon in their responses to the novel: "It makes me angry 
now the blacks are treated, it's just not fair.**, feel sad for 
South .African blacks-'* and, "It makes me want to go to South 
Africa and try to help them." These responses indicate that 
tr.ese students were able to personally identify with the 
::r.aracters ' circumstances and feelings. This criaracter 
identification provides a more meaningful understanding of the 
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historical circumstances, differing perspectives and how those 
perspectives influence people's feelings, r^otives, decisions, and 
actions. One student explained that "[the novel] helped me to 
-indersrand how much that blacks are discriminated against [by 
putrix^g me in] the position of a black person — something I had 
never rhought from the perspective of." Sinilarly, another 
studenr commented, "I liked the book because I could understand 
and relate to how the characters felt — I felt the anger of Tengo 
and other blacks when I was reading it." Through identifying 
vith rhe characters, these students were able zo reacr to 
historical reality as the characters did and thus more fully 
understand the causes and effects of ^heir acticns. This active 
engagement in history makes historical content become significant 
and relevant. 

Historical fiction not only encourages studenrs to feel, but 
to think as well. Opportunities for critical thinking and 
judgement are built into the novel by providing conflicting views 
on an issue and forcing characters to make hard choices. For 
example, students were faced with the conflicting perspectives, 
values, and lifestyles of Tengo and Frikkie and how these 
differences affected their decisions and actions. This provided 
students with the opportunity to compare, analyze, and judge 
multiple perspectives and make generalizations based on their own 
experiences and values. 

The results from the q^uestion, "How did zhis novel help you 
iearn about South Africa?," further illustrated now zhe novel 
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made history meaningful and relevant to students. Their 
responses reveal how the novel helped them understand and relate 
to the circumstances and feelings of the black and white South 
Africans- One st ent commented that, "The way Sheila Gordon 
described it made me feel that I knew exactly how they felt , . • 
it helped me understand what it would be like to live there." 
This novel "showed" them what life was like in South Africa and 
"showed" them how South Africans felt. It virtually allowed them 
to live in South Africa and experience the very different 
Lifestyles and beliefs of black and white South Africans. As 
described by another student, "[the novel] made me feel like I 
was there, day by day, writing a journal about how it is like 
there with another race of friend," Students also commented that 
the details and descriptive language used in the novel helped 
them understand various concepts, people, and events more 
clearly. This reinforces the notion that the descriptive 
details provided in the narrative illustrate a realistic and 
meaningful context in which history is acted out. 

The results of the attitude survey not only verify that the 
novel helped students understand and relate to various aspects of 
South Africa and its people better than a textbook would have, 
but also indicate that the students found learning about history 
through literature more interesting than learning from a 
^exT:booK. Althougn there were one or two exceptions, each 
positive statement about novels (sTiatements 3, 5, ~, and 9) 
primarily received high ratings of a 4's (agree) and 5's 
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(strongly agree) while each negative statement about novels 
(statements 1, 2, 4, 6, and 8) received low ratings of 2's 
(disagree) and I's (strongly disagree). Fourteen students 
reported that the novel was more interesting and would like to 
read another in a future unit of study. Overall, students 
atritudes towards using a literature-based approach to history 
were very positive- 

An interesting comment was made by one student m regard to 
using a literature-based approach again in the future. He agreed 
that he would like to read another novel in the future, but that 
he would like to use the textbook "just a little,'* in addition to 
the novel. This leads to an important point. Just as one should 
not teach exclusively from the textbook, one should neither teach 
exclusively from a novel. When using historical fiction, it is 
often necessary to integrate nonfictional sources as well as 
provide various extension activities in areas such as writing, 
arts, crafts, media, music, or drama. It is always more 
effective to provide a greater diversity of experiences for 
students by integrating a variety of instructional methods and 
resources. This diversity increases students' interest in 
learning and involves them in the many facets which make up 
history, thus giving them a more complete understanding. 
Undoubtedly, historical fiction is an excellent means of engaging 
students in history and providing them with a meaningful and even 
personal understanding of history and its people. Nonetheless, 
the more learning experiences the teacher can expose students to. 
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.he greater their understanding of and interest in history will 



in conclusion, these results clearly imply that children who 
read about the past through historical fiction gain a richer and 
-ore ^^.eaningful understanding of life than they do through a book 
cf historical facts. Historical fiction can lead children to a 
r.cre personal encounter with history and make it possible for 
ihem to experience vicariously :nany aspects of historical 
rsaiity. Ultimately, students find learning about history more 
enjoyable and in the process develop a more mature and meaningful 
understanding of history. 
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LITERATURS-BASiSD INSTRDCTION 

unit: south l^tric^/^itAnS-lff-^^-^ 
Grada: sixth/Experim«ntal Group 



I. summary H;,<5*=rt an the novel Wajtipg For.JIhe 

This unit of studv IS ^^l^^^f counm^^fWh 
sain by Sheila Gordon. xt tocuses «u cultural diversity. 
fiTiJ, its geographical economical and cult^ 

Particular emphasis is P^^^J^ °^„th!id 

emotional issues ^^J^^^^f ^"|.JSJtion is class discussion based on 

The primary mode of • questions. Weekly 

reading and responses ^°^^-=^^f!^°^aIe individual accountability 
progress reports are given ^^^^J^^^^f discussion questions. 

^=^"1o?KiS?e!\?t?'?iders'?'misi;, and slides are integrated into 
zt.s unit as well. . ^ , -onDletion of discussion questions, 

activity, and a final exam. 
II. Goals 

A. "'"I'^^e^^^^^^^^^ ^j,^ geographical and economic 
^""""«1aif an'^waraness and appreciation of the 
diverse -^'--^"L^^Sre^rious £cr.s of racial 
discri.ination^in^South_^Afrxca,_^_ meaning, and effects of 

apartheid in^Sou.h^Afr.ca. efforts of other countries to 
end apartheid and hypothesize about other possible 
solutions. 

^' ^""l^'Jo communicate ideas and information orally and 
through ll^llll^^^^^^^^ ability to comprehend, analyze, and 

generalize, ^;,„c=p and effect relationships, 

3. to sense cause ^^a eii .^^ ^ points of view, 

^° ^°?PSrizr-rva"e comooneiSs ?n decision 
' -5 . to recognize -ne /ax^^^ 

making. 

C. an attitude of open-mindedness: 

1, _o aevexut^ anot.her point of view, , 

.illin,ness^t=^-l=ten -=^^2^,^^^,^ ,e3pe=t for different 

cultures and beliefs. 
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III. Daily Objectives 

Climate zones on an African map 

w.^i-ina For The RaiQ and participate m class discassion 

DAY 4 & S: Pol)clore/Art nurpose for and develop an 

Students Should ^"^erstand the P^^°^^^^\^ various African 
acpreciation of African activity based on ideas 

--"oik tales and completing an African art acrivicy u 



from the tales. 



thcu?f be able complete short oral ouU based on 
raauingi-^ougrohaptar eleven and participate in class 
-liscussion* 

DAY 7: Ashanti to ZjOu. f °^ *?lreness of the great cultural 
dl^erfirSr^Src^^rv^eSL a 

to Zulu which describes various customs of severa. 
tribes . 

DAY 8 & 9: Di3cuaaion/Key Terms 

students should be able to: relate to 

-learn key terms and discuss them as tney relate to 

"-''^"i:re«%?LSs ?eprc?"rdf«S:nr?^ie=tyles of blacK ana 

•^*-^"-d:ronstratrSnierstandin, of the -vel and opinions about 
apartheid by completing writing assignment (due day 10) . 

DAI 10: Quil/Diaoussion/Viaao 

!J;S^nslrJtrinoriedge%f°apartheid in South Africa by 
^""■^'"IsLIfend^f'novel and propose possible strategies for 
ending apartheid^ understanding of the geography, climate, and 
animar!i?e in Al"ca by viewing National Geographic video (if 
t.ime permits) . 

DAY 11: Raview/Video 

Students should be able zo: 

-oarticipate in review session 

-finisa viewing National Geographic video 
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"siuden^s ll^a. be aMe to demonstrate -^-1^-^^??,°^, 
T.aterial covered in this unit by completing a final evaluation, 

DAY 13: Assessment Activities 

Students wi\l participate m attitude sur-zey and complete 
changing views, and open-ended question. 
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ST^opais of 
by 3h«lla Gordon 



"Since uhey wer- small children, Tengo and Frikkie have been 

^vX a revolution, like a threatening storm, is coming to 
overtake JheST Te^io ^ill not. grow up to g^J^J" 
as Frikkie imagines; he has different dreams— of freeing himself 
?-oia the kraal where his mother and father 1^^^ ^^^f _ 
;;?^itude to oom Koos, dreams of going t°/^5°°i>if ha^S school 
colleae of st^^dying, someday, "overseas." Frikkie hates scnooi 
and tfunavare o? TlAgo's longings; he f earns only of school 
vacations and working alongside his uncle ^^.^^J^^f ^' ^^^JlJ^int 
for a future he has always clearly seen. A future no different 

from the present: ... 

But Tengo must commit himself to change. 

Tengo and Frikkie 's srory-tragic and tijely-shows the 
bonds of^friendship under the strain of a ^I^^Tn'SnpSsTng 
domination and denial of opportunity pull them in °PP°Jing 
directions. Neither friend dreams how their friendship might 
-ome under siecre by the system, how they will come into their 
;:^oof Iwe;r^p ll the violence that is ^J^^^^-^^^^u^the 
apart; how, as student and soldier, they will have to take 
convict tAeir society has imposed on ^^em to confront it, and 
to be forced to make anguished choices." (Gordon, 1987) 



Unit: South Africa 
Hovel : Waiting for tbe Rain 
Discussion Guide 



CHAPTER 1; 



KEY TERMS: 

veld 

kraal 

Afrikaans 



Com Koos 

oubaas 

kleinbaas 



domkop 

mielies 

Boesmansklcof 



CHAPTER 2; 



CHAPTER 3 ; 



KEY terms: 

Johannesburg 
Dcringkraal 



apari:heid 
kaf f ir 



csoris 



QUESTIONS: 

1. How would you characterize Tengo? Frikkie? 

2. How are they alike? different? 

3. How would you describe their relationship? 

4. What do you think are some reasons why Tengo is so unaware of 

the events taking place in the city? How is it that he can 
live in South Africa and not know what apartheid is? 



CHAPTER 4; 



KEY 



terms: 

Transkei 



cicadas 



QUESTIONS: 

1, What differences do vou notice between how Joseph is treated 

by Whites in the city as compared to how Tengo is treated by 
Whites on the farm? 

2, What do you think are some reasons for these differences,^ 

3, At this Doint, how do you think Tengo feels about his famxly's 

ccsition of servitude? Does he see it as being unjust? Is 
he content with the way, things are? 



CHAPTER 5i 



KEY TERMS: 

Meneer 

craaivleis 

biltcng 



.<cpp-.e 

Voortrekkers 
3raat Trek 



Boers >44) 

Cape of Good Hope 
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QUESTIONS: ^ w u v,^^ 

1. Why didn't Tengo want Frikkie to know about what he had 

learned from the books? Why doesn't he share his desire to 
learn wirh Frikkie? ^- ^ 

2. How do you think Frikkie would feel about Tengo wanting to 

become educated? 
2. Describe the Great Trek. ^ . ^ ^v, 

4. Explain what Tengo meant: when he said, referring^o the Oo^ 

Koos version of the Great Trek, "It was two different ways 
of looking at the same thing." (p. 47) •■^^•^ 

5. What do you think Tengo was thinking/ feeling when Frikkie 

asked if he would be his boss-boy? (pgs. 41-42). Do you 
think he would have reacted this way a year ago oefore 
receiving any books? „<r 
•5. DO you think the books are changing Tengo (his perceptions of 
Whine/Black relations)? Justify your answer. 
What have you noticed about the climate and the seasons? (41) 



CHAPTER 6; 

KEY TERMS: 

boerwors 



koeksusters melktert 



bobotie kaf f ir-boet le 



questions: ^ ^ ^ 

1. Do you think Tengo 's outrage towards the red-head cousin 

signified some kind of change in Tengo? Do you think he 
would have reacted this way a year ago? 

2. Do you think this event will affect the relationship between 

Frikkie and Tengo? If so how? 



CHAPTER 7: 

KEY TERMS: 



questions: j.^ ^ 

. ■-<ow do you feel about Oom Koos's opinion that, once [a 

native] starts getting ideas, he no longer knows nis place - 
- and then you get trouble. That's the reason^^for all the 
unrest they're having in the townships (p. 80)." 
2. What is the reason for all the unrest? 

com Koos also said, ". • when I was growing up nere on the 
^arm, you would never have heard of a kaf fir wanting to read 
and write (p. SO)." * Why are- things changing m this respect? 

4. Comment on paraaraoh 2, page. 32. . 

5. Whv don't you chink Tengo's parents were more encouraging of 

his desire to aec an education? 
^. Why aid Tengo's carsncs accept their si-cuation? 
-. How nas the rslarionsnip changed between Frikkie and .engo 

since Tengo began reading books? Why? 



CHAPTER 8; 



KEY TERMS: 

questions: , u 

1. What are some specific ways that Blacks were shown to be 

discriminated against in Johannesburg? (p-89) 
What appear to be cne Millers's attitudes toward Blacks and 

whv are they so much different than those of Frikkie s 

family? Do you r:hink their attitudes are typical of Whites 

in zhe city? 



CHAPTER 9: 

KEY TERMS: 
^^UESTIONS * 

^ What are some reasons fcr ?rikkie feeling so auch sorrow? ^ 
2. DO you think Frikkie agrees with his aunt and uncle's opinions 
about Blacks receiving an education? 



CHAPTER 10; 

KEY terms: 

Soweto 



Bantu education "white liberals" 



questions: ■ , .u 

1. What was Soweto? (pgs . 112-113 ) What do you think it 

accomplished? , ^ j 

2. What did Joseph mean when he said, "Instead of educating us, 

they're throwing us a bone (p. 113)." 

3. What did Joseph mean when he referred to the Millers as 

"white liberals" (p. 114). 



CHAPTER 11: 

KEY terms: 

kaffir beetles Pretoria 



questions: , ^ ^ ^. , 4.y,^-n,\ 

■ oom Koos if.ade the connent, "What good has education done theml 
It's only made them dissatisfied and greedy to rake wn^t is 
ours ''p 12'') Wha^- i^od has education done them? Why has 
it made' them' dissatisfied? What are they dissatisfied with? 
Do you think it has n'.ade them greedy? . • ~ u 

What are Frikkie's opinions about black/white ^relations r __How 



has Oom Koos and Tanc Sannie have influenced nis opinions. 
How has -he arn-.y influenced his opinions? Do you think he 
would hold different cpinions had ne stayed witn nis 
parents? Explain. 



CHAPTER 12: 



KEY TERMS: 

Transvaal Pass Laws 

QUESTIONS: ^ ^.^ 

1. Whac are some of the differences between black and white 

schools? (p. 127) , 
:. Tango said when he thought of Frikkie, he experienced the 

feeling of "somethina spoiled, by accident . . . (p. 128)," 
and he asks himself,^". • • but what accident?" What do 
vou think was the "accident"? How would you explain his 
analoay to the clay oxen broken by his sister? 
3. What did Joseph mean when he said white liberals "only 

alleviate the misery; they don't change things (p. 132)"? 
Do you aaree? why? 
What do you -hink about Joseoh's comment, referring to the 
white liberals, "It's too "late now. They've had their 
chance, and they've -issea itl When we take over this 
country . . . ^p.l33).'' Do you agree that it is coo late? 
Why or why not? How do you feel about their goal to "take 
over" the country? 



CHAPTER 13; 
KEY TERMS: 

informers intransigence (148) new Azania (149) 

QUESTIONS: 

1. Describe some of the happenings of the revolution, (p. 136) 

2. After his confrontation with the soldier, Tengo "felt 

something he desperately wanted slipping away from him, felt 
powerless to hold onto it (p. 142)." What was that 
"something"? 

3. Why were Elijah and Alice and others blaming their parents for 

uheir present condition? Do you think they are right m 
blaming them? Why do you think that generation did not 
revolt? What encouraged Tengo 's generation to revolt? 
Do you agree with the minister's response on this issue? 

4. What do you think Joseph is up to.-' 



CHAPTER 14: 

KEY TERMS: 

African National Ccngress(A.N.C. ) The Freedom Charter 
.nelson Mandelia Black Sash Lusaka 

freedom fighters Zari^ia censer iprion 



i 



questions: ^ believed in the revolutionary cause, 

I. Even though some student, believea - ^^^^ Tengo. The 

opinions on this issuer ^P^'^'l waiting for the rain 

? Joseph felt that, "It rfas thougn "J , situation. 

(153)." Relare the analogy -°/°^^?3tSrY' s on our side now. 
3. Whai did Elijah .ean when s-d History ^^^^^^ 

Things are moving tast Our ^-^^^ , 

here. Now. We must grab it (p.^^^J 



rrHAPTER IS; 



I KEY TERMS: 



QUESTIONS: 



KEY terms: 

Casspirs(205) 



questions: ^ TTr^kkie, "You still don't see . . 

1. Explain Tengo's comment -° ^ ^^^J^J' wrong was not notice 

Sou don't see that the thing you_ did w g ^^^^^^ 

that anything was wrong (P-^-J;^: ^e didn't realize 

he be wrong for not doing anything it ^^^^ ^ 

anything was ^5°^<3-"P^^jf someone becomes aware he is 

2. DO you agree that^as soon as someo^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ , 

being wronged, rnen ±n ^um^ j 

victim (P.19SK; Explain^ doubt he had made 

3. Cn page 213, Tengo sax^i . choice was? 

his choice. What do you ^hink his cn ^.^^^ Waitins 

4. Other than the obvious, wnat do you thmK 

for- the Rain means. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 




READING SCHEDULE 



DATES 

FRIDAY 
Feb. 21 



CHAPTERS COMPLETED 

1-5 



* MONDAY ^ 

Feb. 2 4 

TUESDAY 
Feb- 2 5 

* WEDNESDAY 3-9 

Feb- 2 6 

THURSDAY 10 - 11 

Feb. 28 

* FRIDAY 12 - 14 
Feb. 29 



MONDAY 15 
March 2 

TUESDAY 16 
March 3 

* WEDNESDAY THE 

March 4 SND 

THURSDAY 
March 5 

FRIDAY 
March 6 



'* designates discussion of chapters read up to that day) 

3E PREPARED 1 



AFRICA 




Name : 

Period : 



KEY TERKS 

r^^^^mq Pnr The Rain 



1. AFRIKANERS : firsc whites to settle in South Africa; made up of 
French, Germans, and Dutch. 



eparate"; a system of 



APARTHEID: :Tieans -apartness" or "separate ; a 
secaration laws chat Sourh Africa uses to keep vh 



ites and blacks 



^ uA.-rnnTTY- -he a-eat^r cart or number; in South Africa, the 
•:iaHtf!if thecals for they naKe up "1% of the population, 



4. minority: the smaller part or number; in South Africa, the 
ihx tes are the minority for they only make up 1.% ^f the 
copulation . 




Buddhism is Chinese or Buddhist.) 




treason for 27 V^ars and was recently - ^^^^^.^ ^^^^ society 

i:;2hich%?f JSrfonf live\;'rtLr in harmony and with equal 
opportunities." ' ; 



- ^T^j'-A}^ M-^t^TnvT^T, noNGRBS8 LMCj: an anti-apart..e a 

on ed -V -kelson M^ ndiUa; relieves tha-- «r.i 
3rqan_-ac-on ec ./_.^e ^ f^^y and equally "n 

b.acxs sncu.c .-ve -^g^^-^:^^ f peaceful protest; however, 
Africa. gain freedom and 2T>iality 

believe vioience is necessary ^ 



tes and 
South 
now 
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Bantu^DOCATION: inferior ^d^'^^tion given to blacks in 
r ica in order t o keep them under control of the Afrikaners. 



MlLITAirr: fighting or warring, especially for a cause (i 
.ilfel^ students fighting against ^P^^^^^^^^J^ f J^^^"^ 
^-ant, for cney are using violence to gam equal i uy. ; 



t>aaa rawR. aws reouiring blacks in South Africa to carry 
..e^^Hitiipo^Sr Tr^ass ?ooks, with the. at all times; ended 
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T>iPORMERS- -eoTJl- vho inform against ethers; in SouT:h Africa 
:-.Si?f!?^oecS?e who aive information to authorities aoout 
^g^nlzeJs agatnsi apartheid, usually done m return :or some 
svard or favor- 



2. ppp RnoM fighters : name given to members of the ANC; they are 
fighting for their freedom" . 

3. T^^Mmm-C^M^-- a ^Tr'if Sou?h^?rl5an2 "^^ftTtltlT 
ights and privileges Reserved by all South Africans I 

hat south Africa belongs to all who live in it: 
hite. 



SOWETO: the first protest by African students against the 
nferiST^ducation <B--^ducat.o„ ,.ven to^the^^cy t.e^^,^ 

^undeSr-ief icn^.nu^f ?o%?ght until the Africaners put an end 
o Bantu Education. 



- uoMPTaNns- D-^ce where blacks are forces to live by the 

- HOMELANDS , p^ace^ne-, ^ ^^^^ j-espurces. 



ORAL QUIZ QUESTIONS 
Objectives To assess whether students are reading the novel. 

:. Why did Tengo go to Johannesburg? 

2. What does Frikkie do after he finishes school? (He must do 
chis a Tuinimum of two years.) 

3. Whar are T:he :niiitant students revolting against? 

Name at least one difference between the black schools and 
"he white schools. 

5. in what country does this story take place? In what 
:;cntinent is this counrry? 



Name: 

Period: 



QUIZ: SOUTH AFRICA 

Afrikaners Nelson Mandela The Freedom Charter 

Apartheid African National Congress 

Majority Bantu Education Soweto 

Minority Pass Laws Homalands 

T-t^e vere the firsr white settlers in South 

Africa. Thev vere Durcn, Jer^nan , and French. 

- Blacks ar° t-.>^e of South Africa's population while 

whites are the "J 3curh Africa's population. 

As a means of staying :n power, r,he Afrikaners established 
which was a system of separation laws used to 
keep blacks and whites apart and to keep blacks inferior to 
whites . 

4. The Afrikaners often forced blacks to live on _ 

which had very poor soil and resources. 

5. was the inferior education given to blacks in 

South Africa which taught them in the Afrikaans language and only 
prepared them to be better fanners or ser^/ants. 

6. The protest by African students against this type o^ education 

■fdescribed in 44) was called ., named after the 

south western townships m which it occurred. 

7_ is rhe most important South African leader 

of the African National Congress. He was imprisoned for 27 years 
2nd was recently released on February 11, 1990. Today he is 
still a very important leader in bringing freedom and equality to 
South African blacks. 

IS the name of the anti-apartheid 

organization led bv Nelson Mandela. It believes that blacks and 
whites should L ive' together peacefully and equally in South 
Africa. ' 

raT-iired blacks in South Africa to carry 
Lnternal passports with 'them at all times. 

.,3 is the charter of the A.N.C. which 

i=-lar=s Che r^ants and orivilsges of black South Africans. It 
states that South Africa" belongs to all who live in it -- black 
and white. 




WRITING ACTIVITY 

on 

Waiting for the Rain 



Each student is responsible for completing the following 
— mg assignment bv Friday, Marcn 6. It should be a minimu: 
o cages in length. Grades will be based upon: 
■ -ccmoleteness -accuracy of information 

-neatness -well thought out ideas 

-correct spelling -detailed information 

-creativity -use of examples from book 



imagine vou are either a olack or white boy/girl growing up 
Johannesburg during apartheid. Based upon what you have read 
Waiting for the Ram , aescribe in detail what it is iike. 

From a black perspective: 

Kow do you feel about apartheid? 
How does it affect your life? 

What kinds of problems do you face from day to day? 
Are you discriiainated against? If so, how? (trains, 
buses, public facilities, restaurants, schooling, etc). 
How do you feel about the Afrikaners? 
What do you think of those whites who are against 

apartheid? , ^ -, ^ • 4.^ 

How do you feel about the militant students leading the 

revolf Do you agree with using violence to gain freedom? 

What kinds of changes would you like to see take place 

in Africa? 

From a white perspectiva: 

tvhat do you think about apartheid? Do you support it. 

Why or why not? , 

How does aoartheid affect your life? 

How do you" feel about the black Africans? Do you think 
*-hey deserve equal rights? (equal education, equal 
transportation, equal employment, equal laws, the right to 
vote, etc.) Why or why not? , _, . 

How do you feel about the militant students leading the 

revolt? . ; ^ ■ r> 

How do you feel about blacks wanting an education? 

What kinds of changes would you like to see take place 

in Africa, if any at all? 



ACTIVITY IDEAB 

1. Write -q^aestions you think everyone should be able to answer 
after reading the book — ::hen try them on others. 

^. Write a letter to a character in the book letting him/her know 
vQur opinions or feelings about a certain situation created by 
the author. 

3. What vas it like as a black/white kid growing up in 
Johannesburg during apartheid? on the farm? 

4. Write a letter from a character to Dear Abby. 

5. Write a journal or a diary as if you were the character in the 
bccK. Possible journal entries: 

-continue the story; research to see what happens m South 
Africa with zhe revoiurion against apartheid and keep a 
journal of one of the characters 

-from Tengo after his lasr enccunrer with Frikkie (and vise 

versa) . ^ , . . 

-from Frikkie after he finds out Tengo is going to scnool m 

Johannesburg 



6. Letters: . i ^ 

-from Tengo to Frikkie, or vice versa, following their last 

meeting. 

-from the minister to Tengo to encourage him to continue 
with his education 

-from Elijah to Tengo to encourage him to join the revolt 
-from Joseph to Tengo to encourage him to join the A.N.C. 

7. Maintain a literature log with personal responses to the book. 
Responses may be questions, your opinions, your feelings, your ^ 
advise, etc. If something in particular yuou read strikes you in 
one way or the other, reflect upon it and write about it. 
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TBXTBOOK-BASED INSTROCTION 

Unit! south Africa 
Grade: sixth/Control Group 



I. sujmnary f censer on the counrry of South Africa, 

This unit of study : diversity, and the 

.ts geographical, -^i^Hirrounding apartheid. 

i ^-?r^°xLrfri!^;ideL?^^Sl?c;rd^si integrated into 

i the unit as well. _ ^^„r^iei--on '-hact'=r cruestions, 

1 Evaluation is basea on completion -...apt-r ^ 

} vocabulary terms, a quiz, and a una. exam. 

I 
t 

I 

i II. Goals 

I K. """ijf '^^^^^.^.^^ geographical and economic 

S diversity^o£^Afr.ca,^^^^^^^^ appreciacion of the 

I .ive.se |f-«5„°j3i^rearious for^s of racial 

^^^^■^r^f co^Jpi^enf She'orl^in, meaning, and effects of 
apartheid in south Afrxca, ^ 

end apiriSeid and hypothesize about other possible 
solutions . 

^' "''u'Jo communicate ideas and information orally and 
through ll^llll;^^^^^^^ ability to comprehend, analyze, and 
generalize, ^^^^^^ relationships, 

4' to SomSSrS and contrast differing points of view, 
5'. to ?eco5ni2e the value components in decision 
r.aking . 

C. Attitudes^^^^^ attitude of open-mindedness : 

-hry '•■^ci'hpn to another oomt of view, 
willingness^to^-.sten to^^^^ . . ^-^ ^^^^^^^^ different 

cultures and beliefs. 




Ill, Daily Objectives 

Irud""" shci?d dencnstrare an understanding of the 
.eograpSiSl dt^ersity of ..frica by distmguishin, .ne four 
ciir.at:e zones on an African map. 

DAY 2 & 3: Readi^^/Discussion Sahara" and 

..XfrJrf SS^Lirand ^cSllS^e , ^"dilfne ^^c^lSu.ar-., and complete 
lesson review questions. 

DAY 4 s 5: 7ol]clore/Art Activity .-^^ develop an 

Students should understand the f^J^^J^^^g^f^/^^^^ious African 
appreciarion of African folklore by s^eni^^|^^ ^^^^^ 
-oik zales and completing an Arriwcin aj- v- 



:he tales. 



2AY 6: Reading Pr irs/Discussion ^^ent:s (November 17, 

students shouia be ^^^f^^f/^J^^^^ ■ ^._-^crossword puzzle. 
1?39), define selected Key terms, ana ccinpx--B 

DAY 7: i^ah^nti to Zulu, story and slides ^reat cultu>-al 

Studii^ Should develop J^JJ^^.^^^^^^e^SJS^'^Si?! 
•iive-sitv of Africa by viewing and discuss x..g ^ ^ 

?o luliihich describes various customs of several African 



:r ibes 



DAY 8 S 9: Reading/Discussion/Key Terms 

Students should be able to: w^^Hoiia ^Pebr^aarv 

-read current events article on Nelson Mandella .Febr^aary 

-3 1990) and define key temas, 

-discuss reading and review ^c^aj^:^^^^, 

-view visuals depicting different lifestyles ot black and 
white south Africans, 

DAY 10 : guiz/Video 

!5e^:ni;ratrinoS!eSe\rapartheid in South Africa by 

'^^'^ f ^reaSr^^nderstanding of the .eo^raphy cli.ate, and 
animal life in Africa by viewing National .eograpnic . ideo . 

DAY 111 R«viev/ Video 

Students should be able to: 

-oarticipate in review session 

-finish viewing National Geographic video 

^Mudents sS^ld be able to demonstrate understanding of 
r.at3rlal covered m this unit by completing a final evaluation. 

^.TellVlTl rartlcipa'te complete changing views activity. 
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TiiiNK About '.ViiAT Vou I-L\o'.v 
What would haopen if the place where 
vou Uve had a terrible shortage of water 
•or the next five years? What problems 
would occur and what could you do to 
prevent those problems? 



famine 

malnutrition 

Sahel 

desertification 



slash and bum 

shifting 
cultivation 

cash crop 



' T<^u'S Your heading 

■Vhat economic problems are created by 

.■ijfrica's environment? 



Care for the Hungry The foO' 
low piie ot wheat Hour, beans. 2 
lies on the ground nearby. Man 
uais. foreign governments, sd 
dren, and entertainers from ai 
world have collected miilions of 
send tons of food. 

3efore any food is passed 
medics examine some of the c 
paramedic is a person with mec 
ing in first aid. Children who ha' 
from iong-term starvation 
itrensth. These children often 
eves, bloated stomachs, and thi 
arms and legs. 

.After the medical exams, < 
•.vaiks UD to the registration tat 
Derson passes the table, he or 
dnger into a dye pot so that : 



A. The ^veiiei Station 
The Wait A crowd of almost ,000 people 
wait silently. Many have walked from vil- 
•^ages as far as 30 miles (48 km) away. The 
earliest arrivals have found a spot to sit m 
^he shade of a hillside. The adults are 
dressed in torn, homemade clothing. Some 
•:i the men hold herding sticks to show that 
♦.ney own cattle. The women carry their 
babies in shawls tied on their backs. The 
babies are too weak to cry. The older chil- 
^-en are barefoot, and some have no 
-••othes. All have been here before, so they 
:<now that the process will take several 
-ours. Everyone who could possibly maxe 
^^e mp has come, even the sick and agea, 
Nearbv, Red Cross workers set up a 
^^istration labie. The Red Cross is aii m- 
-snational orgamzaticn that cares lor the 
wcunded, sick, and hcmeiess ;n ume oi 
■^•ar and nararai disaster. Today rjiey -^U 
:ountthe crowd and allot a monin's worth 
food to each family. 




The Rao Cross provides foo< 
medicine for tne hungry ant 
► What kind of food are it 
people receiving? 
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Africa south of the Sarara extends from Senegal in th«ii«t to Somalia 

n tne east. !t extends south ^rcm the Sahara to South Ainca. 

^ Do€$ the capital of Senegal have more tnan. or iestiin, 1 million people? 

BESTSOPYWAIUWILE 6S 



:r/ :o come back for seccna heipings. The 
Red Cross workers then hand out each 
%2mily's ailotment. One aduit from each 
family receives a 100 !b (45 kg) bag filled 
••vith grain. This time the families are re- 
ceiving only half portions of the grain be- 
cause the suppiies are running out. The 
rations, or portions, v/iil feed a family for 
only two weeks. 

Drought and Famine There are dozens 
of food stations scattered throughout the 
area in Afnca souih cf the Sahara. These 
:ountnes are piagued by drought, 2: a 
:hon:age of water. A long drought can lead 
:o an extreme snonage of food, which is 
:aaed a famine. Ma^ny of ±e 500 miiiion 
people in Afhca scuoi 0: the Sahara suifer 
from mainutrition. -vhich is the lack of a 
proper diet. To stay alive. 3 million people 



from the countr>' of Ethiopia depend on 
the Red Cross food stauons. Five million 
children in Africa south of tlie Sahara die 
each year, and 5 million more are crippled 
by mainutntion. The geography of .Africa 
helps to expiam why the 46 countries of 
Africa south of the Sahara are am.ong the 
world's poorest. 

i nc ^jp.' 

Location of a Famine As you recall from 
Chapter 11, ±ere are four climate zones in 
Afnca, Along the Equator is a tropical rain 
foresL >iorth of the Equator, the environ- 
ment cnanges into savanna, or grassland, 
:inc ihen a cesen region. Located between 
ihe desen and me savanna is the Sahel 
region. Sohe! is an A.rabic word m.eaning 
''border' or "shore/" 



iir 



The Organization of African Unity (QAU) supports African independence and 
promotes unity among African nations. 



emotes uniry among African nations. 
► in what year was tne OAU estabiished? 



wo 



7963 



1972 



indeo«ndence: 
Ivcry Coast 
becomesa 



I Organizatiooof 
\ Afncan Unity (OAU) 

; is «stabjish<d 

1 

. N^lscnMandcU jailed 
'. for5peakingout 
! against apartheid 



AFRiCA South of the Sahara 



n79 



19S4 



1 Skull of a 
1 Stone Age man 
is excavated 



; N)genaei«c& 
1 aoviiian 



gov«mmerst 
'//rtha new 
ccnstrtufiOn 



economic agreement -r^i 

is Signed between 
i Surooean Eccfiomic ■ 
i CofTvnunrcy (EEQ and 
} Afrion.Ciribbean,. - - 
.andPaGfic(ACP) 
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A dozen counthes m the Sahe! have 
been hit hard by severe droughts in recent 
years. The droughts have led to famine and 
me death of thousands of people in the 
couniries that lie between Ethiopia and 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Cause of Famine Droughts and famines 
are not new in Africa. Written reports of 
droughts date back as far as 253 B.C. 
Zroughts are part of a natural cycie of wet 
and dry years. In the 1960s, there was an 
unusually long period of wet years. More 
: arms were started in the Sahel region. Tne 
people who raised cattle were abla to m- 
crease their herds. Then a number of dry 
years occurred. 

Throughout the Sane: during those 
years of drought streams and wells went 
■dry. Fanners could not irrigate crops and 
herders could not find oastures for their 




r^'-^- — - — -'"^'-^ - "■''"-^ '^A 




A Drought ana famine are a constant 
threat to farmers in the nations of 
the SaheL 
. > How has drought affected the 
M iand shown above? 



Gimograph: 
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The city of TimcuJctu, Mali, is 
located in the Sahei, 
^ About how many inches of ram 
does Timbuktu receive in a year? 



cattle. Many thousands of animals died. 
People had to move to camps where they 
could receive food sent from other coun- 
tries. Diseases spread quickly among peo 
pie crowded together in die camps, and 
many people died. 

Many trees in the Sahei have been cut 
down to build homes or to use for fire- 
wood. In many cases, no seeds were 
planted to grow new trees. Too many 
farmers worked the land, b some places, 
the livestock was allowed to graze, or eat, 
the land bare, 

A Changing Environment Without 
vegetation, nothing is left to prevent the 
dry soil from blowing away. The land turns 
into desert as the vegetation disappears. 
The change of the land into desert by man 
or nature is called desertification. One 
solution to the problem of desertification 



.s to pianr trees in rows to serve as wind- 
breaks. Another solution is to fence off 
grazing areas to allow the grass to grow 
back. Because of human actions the Sahel 
environment is changing. The same is true 
for the rain forest region. 

C. Rain For?.-: "iririr^ 

Method of Farming Tropical rain forest 
soil is not very good for growmg crops. 
When the land is cleared for fanning; the 
heav^/ rains quickly wash away the min- 
erals that feed plants. Farmers m this envi- 
ronment have found a way to get aiound 
-j:e problem. 

Forest farmers clear only small 
patches of land. They use a technique 
called slash and burn, sho^ATi in the dia- 
gram below. First they slash, or cut down, 
trees and bushes. Next they bum the cut 
trees and bushes as well as any plants on 



the ground. Before planting, the farmers 
break up the ash-covered soil with hoes. 
The ash helps to make the soil ferule. 

The farmers do not use the same 
patch of land for more tiian rwo or three 
years, because the soil wears out so 
quickly. Instead of planting the same 
patches, they clear others. The old patches 
are ieft to grow back as forest This method 
of farming is called shifting cultivation. 

The forest grows back quickly^ but it 
takes a long time for the minerals to build 
up in the soil. Leaves and other materials 
fall on the ground md decay. Trees and 
bushes draw minerals from deep in the 
soil. After about 20 years a patch may be *~ 
cleared and used again. 

Depleted Soil There must be a great deal 
of land for farmers to shift the location of 
their fields every year or two. In recent 



SLASH-AND-BURN FARMING 



years the number of pecpla hvmg in the 
rain forest has grown. Mora pecpie need 
more food Farmers reciear the iand ever;/ 
few years instead of waiting longer. The 
soil does not have time co reolcni^f^ itseli, 
and the result is poor crops, ^ome iand has 
become so poor that it will grow neither 
crops nor trees. Too much farming :nakes 
it nearly useless. 

Cash Crops Most farmers m ^nc sut of 
the forest are subsistence fanricrs. Most of 
what they grow is used to feri i-j^ez fami- 
lies and ver/ little is ieft to 4«il fo^ ::ront 
During the past cenrory, Africans have 
been growing more cash cropi, A cash 
crop is one grown for sale rather than for 
use by the grower. Such casn crops is ba- 
nanas, coconut, coffee, cotton, and Dea- 
nuts are exported. These eicport* g 
major role in African economy. 



Ad 



One Cash Crop Burundi is a small coun- 
tr/ in central Africa, Surandi's farmers 
produce more than a dozen agricultural 
products. Coffee is the main cash crop, to- 
taling 84 percent of Burundi's exports. 
Gambia; in western Africa, depends on the 
groundnut, or peanut Four nfths of Gam- 
cia 5 exports are peanuts and peanut prod- 
ucts such as cooking oil. The economy of a 
country' like Burundi or Gambia is depen- 
lent on one prcducL A decline in the value 
zi ±at one product can ruin an economy. 

Diversification Senegal the country 
that surrounds Gambia on three sides, at 
one time had an economy based on the 
production of groundnuts. During the 
1960s and 1970s, the production of 
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■ This chart shows seme of tfw yoowcr mat comt from peanuts. 

' ► Where on the peanut ^-tatiaads, or ihf sntlls that contain the nuts, 
grow? 
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Coffee iS a leading export for many countries in 
Africa scutn of Jie Sahara. 
► Whicn country in Africa south of the Sahara 
produces the most coffee? 
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jrcundnuts dropped and Senegal's econ- 
omy weakened. The leaders of Senegal re- 
2iizf?d there was a need to diversify, or 
.ncrease ine vaner/ of products made. 

If the Senegalese diversified. ±eir 
economy would not be at the mercv of one 



product Since that time, fanners have di- 
versified crops to produce more cotton, 
rice, aad sugar. Industry and mining are 
also bdng developed. Exports are now cii- 
vided asttcg groundnuts, petroleum prod- 
ucts, Ash, phosphates, and cotton fabrics. 
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Nigerian Oil In the i960s, the country of 
Nigeria grew almost ail the food it needed. 
It exported enormous quantities of cacao, 
oaim Droducts, com, peanuts, and rabber. 
Then oil was discovered in Nigeria; so 
much that Nigeria became the world's 




eighth largest producer of oil. Nigeria used 
Lhe profits from this oil to build highways, 
schools, and skyscrapers. 

During the oil boom. Nigerians moved 
to the cities to get better jobs. Farms were 
neglected, which caused crop yields to 
drop. Oil became 97 percent of Nigeria's 
exports. When the price of ou dropped, the 
result was a failing economy. Nigeria has 
been shifting toward more industry to 
avoid the problem of one expoir. 



. Geld i 
, DiafTOnds 




It has been difficult for the countries 
of Mrica to develop strong economies. 
Droughts, desertification, and poor soil 
have contributed to poor crops. Goods 
cannot be brought to the marketplace be- 
cause most countries in Africa have inade- 
quate systems of transportation. 
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Some countries -n soinhern Africa 

are ncn in resources. 

^ What important energy resource 

•s found in Africa south of the 

Sahara? 



Although automobiles maKe travel easier for some people, these Masai carry 
water by donkey as their ancestors did years ago. 
► How wouid you aescnoe tne te'-rain in tnjs picture^ 




Many nvers are not navigable be- 
cause of waterfalls and rapids. There are 
not enough roads for goods to be trans- 
posed. Of 867,000 miles (1,395,000 km) 
of roads in Africa south of the Sahara, oniy 
a small fraction of them are paved. Most of 
the roads are virtually impassable during 
■she rainy seasons. 



There are not enough railroads, ei- 
ther. Roads and railways are needed to 
transport minerals and farm products to 
the seacoast From there they will be 
shipped overseas. It is difficult and cxpen- 
sive to build roads and railways through 
rain forests and deserts. Many of the coun- 
tries cannot afford these projects. 
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REVIEW 



A. 



How is the famine relief effort being 
carried out in Africa south of the Sahara? 
What effect has the drought had on tJie 
people and the environment of the Sahel? 
How is famiing practiced in the rain 
iorsst? 

How have African countries south of the 
Sahara dealt with the problem of one- 
product economics? 
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Wliy is transportation lacking in this 
part of the worid? 



THINKING SKILL 
Create a diagram that shows the step* m 
shifting ctiltivation. 
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LESSON 



What stories can you name that were told 
to you when you were younger? 



ancestor 
diviner 



folk tale 



What were the characteristics of Mrican 
society from the sixth to the sixteenth 
centuries? 



Most of African society was organized 
into villages, each with its own social and 
poUtical institutions. The villages were 
small, and most villagers were related. 
Most of the people in the villages were 
either farmers or herders. Farmers planted 
crops such as rice, yams, and bananas. The 
herders raised cattle, sheep, and goats. 
Some members of the village in Afnca 
fished and hunted. 

The villages were often governed by a 
tribal council, which was made up of older 
men who, because of their experience, had 
gained the respect of the '/illagers. Deci- 
sions were often discussed for days until 
an agreement that everyone accepted was 
reached. Legal disputes were setUed m the 
same manner, with judges working out an 
agreement that both sides could accept 

In the large and wealthy trading 
. states that developed in Africa during this 
time period, government was in the hands 
• of powerful 'Kings. Because these kings 
were often considered to be divine, they 
Maintained great control over ±e people 
'-of the state. 



A Supreme Spirit African villagers be- 
lieved that an all-powerful god created the 
world and set down the rules that people 
should follow. This god, or Supreme Spirit, 
also taught the first Africans how to fish, 
hunt, plant, harvest, make tools, and 
weave. Then he went up to live in the sky. 
3ut the Africans believed that this Su- 
preme Spirit was too great to deal with 
individual humans. So they worshiped 
lesser gods that lived in natural objects, 
such as water, fire, trees, and rocks. Indi- 
viduals prayed to these gods for rain or for 
the rain to stop, for many children to help 
Lhem work and share their lives, for long 
Jife, for fish in the waters, and for animals 
in the fields. 




Early Africans worshiped gods in 
many forms. 
► What did th« early African 
peopte ask of their gods? 



African villagers also prayed to their 
ancestors, or people from whom a tamily 
or group descends. Africans believed that 
their ancestors could help them by speax- 
ing with the Supreme Spirit. Ever.- vulage 
Hso had a oerson known as a divmer. This 
-e-son could call on the gods to asK ques- 
uons and find solutions for things such as 
illness or crop failure. 

Storytellers The villagers celebrated 
many holidays, such as births, marriages 
die planting and harvesting ol crops, and 
■aistorical and mvthical events. Traditions 
and beliefs were handed down from one 
generation to the next by word of mouth. 
Each village had its own storyteller, usu- 
ally the oldest person in the village. The 
storyteller would pass the history of the 
village down to the children by telUng, 
acting, and singing a story at a village 
celebration. For this oral history to be 
remembered, the storyteller had to be 
entertaining as well as informative. 

Some of the most famous of these 
stories, often called folk tales because 
they are stories that are passed down or- 
ally, are the Anansi (ah NAHN see) tales. 
These tales are about a spider who is too 
clever for his own good. In "Anansi's Hat- 
Shaking Dance," the fooUsh spider's pride 
causes him to accidentally bum his head. 
Thus, according to this story, spiders have 
been bald ever since. Another famous tale, 
"Anansi and His Visitor, Turtle" tells how 
the spider tried to outsmart the turtle. The 
moral of this story is "Beware! The person 
7ou>e tr/ing to take advantage of may be 
Smarter tiian you, ' Most of these folk tales 
^XT)lain good behavior to children, i ou can 
-ead an Anansi tale in the literature selec- 
tion on page 281. Have you ever heara an 
American folk tale? 



African Art The more we know 
people's art, the better we can un 
their culture. Archaeologists are 
when they dig up old works of art 
'jie st\'le and the content of the 
them understand how people 1 
thought. Historians are pleased '.^ 
find old letters, diaries, journal 
and reports of what people said 
We have not found many w 
Africans from this penod; ho^^ 
have found some beautiful piec 
This artwork tells us that the A 
this lime penod were highly ad 
metaiworking, woodworking, i\ 
ing, and rock car/ing. 




This ivory carving a a highly 
advanced piece of African art 
► What IS depicted in this ei 
African carving? 
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The Africans made their own iron 
spears and harpoons for fishing; knives 
and chisels for cutting wood, stone, and 
metai; and needles for weaving and sew- 
ing. They mixed copper with tin to make 
beautiful bronze statues. In addition to 
statues, artists made animals, decorations 
for buildings, pots, plates, and other ob- 
jects. African artists also used hardwoods 
to sculpt heads and bodies, and ceremonial 
masks, such as the one pictured on this 
page, that were worn during religious cere- 
monies and celebrations. Unfortunately, 
because wood carmot last as long as stone 
in the wann, damp climates of equatorial 
Afnca, we do net have many examples of 
African woodwork- Some Africans also 
used ivory from elephant tusks to make 
necklaces, rings, belts, and bracelets. 

Music Music was an important part of 
African life. Musicians and dancers often 
penormed at ceremonies such as wed- 
dings and funerals. Bells, drums, and 
stringed instruments were only a few of 
the many instruments that African people 
played. Dancers, often wearing masks in 
honor of their ancestors, or of the gods, 
usually performed with the music. 
Through dance and music, Africans were 
able to pass their culture from generation 
to generation. 
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Early African artists used wood to 
sculpt masks, such as the one shown 
here. 

► When might the early Africans 
have worn this mask? 



REVIEW 



Think asd Write 

A. In what ways were early African villages 

self-sufficient? 
a. Describe how African religious beliefs 

and traditions were handed down from 

one generation to the next 
C. '-VTiat evidence do we have that Africans 

in this penod were expert craftspcrsons 

and artisis? 
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WRITING SKILL 

In this lesson you ieamed about early 
African holidays. Write a short description 
of one of your family's holiday celebrations. 
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The Anansi Tales 



8y: Peggy Appiah 
Setting: African Forest 



Anansi. the spider, sometimes 
called Kwaku (Uncle) Anansi. is the 
trickster hero of Lhe Ashanti peoples of 
Africa. His adventures were passed 
down orally in the form of folk tales. 

In Lhe story "How Wisdom Was 
Spread Throughout the World," Anansi, 
sometimes spelled Ananse, was the only 
wise creature in the world. Bemg 
greedy, he wished to keep all this 'wis- 
: dora to himself. He asked his wife to 
store his wisdom in a big pot so he could 
hide it safely in a big tree in the forest. 

Carrying the pot in front of him. he 
made his way through the forest, 
followed— unbeknown— by his small 
son Ntikuma. At last he reached the 
great tree and started to try climbing it. 
He hung the pot by a rope around his 
neck, with the stopper just below his 
nose so he could make quite sure it did 
not tip over. 

Alas, try as he would, Kwaku Ananse 
could not climb the tree, for the pot got 
' in the way of his arms and he found he 
was unable to grip the trunk. He tried, 
and he tried, and he tried. 



.\nanse's son, watching from be- 
hind a tree, advised his father to tie the 
pot to his back to free his hands. 

ii^nanse was furious. Here his small son 
was teaching him a lesson— a lesson 
which he realized was only too true. 
Shaking with anger and exhaustion he 
lifted the pot, meaning take it off and 
chastise [scold] his son. His hands were 
slippery with sweat and the great pot 
was heavy. It slipped through his fingers 
and crashed to the ground. 

The pot burst open and its contents 
were scattered far and wide. There was 
a storm coming, and the wind swept 
through the forest, lifting the wisdom 
and carrying it on its way. The rain 
poured down and swept the wisdom 
into the streams, which carried it into the 
sea. Thus was wisdom spread through- 
out the world. 
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The Republic of South Africa 

I-1 Kcnva and mos, olhcr African na'-,n, 
"•.dependence has .^can, ,ha,\/nc " 

Ths Republic or Soum Alnca v, 
:naependeni since v u 

jovernmcn, is " / t -' f '"^ """'^ 

'"'^ hands of 

-an-i nave no v-,v 3, .n . 
''^ea .n Soutn Africa. ^' 



•hundreds or" vea';;''"-' ' '° 
tiers amved! "^^^-^^^^ 

CoIoniaJ RuJe 

The firs, Europeans lo se„le in .he souil, 

•^--hnic groups in South Africa 

•hJnTf. '° when 
'^^^ Duich dec ded to n,Mi-i . 

^"u,h Africa. French -nd r'' ™'"'''" 
■■-o came .0 , e t on n"" " 
sr-ffUr-- u '^c'On. in t:me. these 

u becan,e .noun as ..he Alrikaners 

"""k over 'ands no one eise 
-^i* lismg. Later 'hpv 

;n .SO_. i„e Sn.i.h,ooKover:he Du.ch 
3n„shse,fe ,e.an.,o ar- 
. :.ie ncucome.-s ^oved xiard 

■'arnois. Although ,hc Africans ,™n 





many battles their -v^ 

"■ere discovered „ ^' ' "'^"^""^ 

hundivds of E 1" f ,r 
■he colonv In ,38! P ■^^"^'^ 

anchor reason o'^'r.""." 

Cold „a.s discovered n ^r h? "'"'^: 
Johanncshuri!. 

Al.hough n,anv Europeans v.-ero 

■•-^™^^^d;n\:.;trrrA;r';""^°" 

not interested m ih. • u •'^''^""•'^ ^^ '^rc 
Alricnn.s had much 
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choice. Over ibo vcars. Europ^--ns nau 
oiishcd rr.osi ihcir. :nio.nd. T^.cro 'b-^'v 

furm.cd So 'Nvncn ;oo^ ■^pcncLi 
•nmcb. .-r.anv Airican^ r'M lo ^v.-v.. 

To .or:c omer Airican> lo 
rriinc> :he go\ernrnen'. L^a-^^co a a .a^^. 
Ail taxes i^aa oe paiu :n caMV 
ihose taxes, ihousanas oi Alncaiib -.uon 
joDS in ^he mines e^en :n^;u::n ::io^ 
earned hardly enoiign 'o live :ri. 

A Divided Nation 

Today aescendants or European ^cw-.crs 
siiW farm the most fenile -anu ;n Suur.n 
Africa. They aiso osvn me ^?usincs^es arc 
rule the country. Yet. :n S^juin Airica. 
Europeans are a minoriiv. Thev make-up 
oniy one huh of :he :oial popuiaiion. The 
majority are Africans, who have no say m 
govemnaent. 

Today, as in me pas:, diamond mining is an 
imporxant industry m South Africa. 




ij pwccn '.nc :;ai!on ^ resource^ vmdvr L,, 



Apartheid, The govcrnmcni oi South ^t--^ 
nca has manv :aus lu vcen nla^.Ks 
'.\,hile> npan T;us >c\ oi !a\^s :^ kiii.NM, 
apartheid. !i means "Scr^aiaLitip. 

•V.parib.eid OcveioncG j\ jy • 
nuiidrcus oi ; cai'> '.nai 
■^oiiir: An -ca. rria:;-; p 
ie 

!-f;pcan coni:oi. Under apanhcid. liie p<^. 
r-ie ot 5«;uth \rrica are di\'idcd inio l.na 
jroups. £acn irouo is bound hv -pw..:! 
'jiW s and rules. 

T'^iC r.rsi :irL'aD r^.ajio up oi r. i^**. 
ans. Thc\- rr.aKe uc about i5 pcivt.-i >,{ 
'.he roDuiaL.on. T"be^- ji^niroi '.he j-.m:;. 
Ticni or Socin \:'^:ca. 

The seconu group "S rr.aae up oi octjpiL- 
iVom Asia. Thev accouni tor aboui ihui.- 
percent oi 'ne popuiaiion. .Most XsianN 
live m -ne c:iv of Duroan where ihcv oun 
businesses. They are not allowed lu iravt ' 
10 areas set aside :or Europeans nui 
thev have a voice in the govcrnmcni. 

The third group is naade up of peopiv « l 
mixed ancestry. Thev account for amnii 
nine percent of the population. Thc\ u>o 
have verv few rights. 

By lar the largest group is made up ul 
Africans. Most iive in special lands kn^wn 
as the homelands. 

The South Afncan government ha- ^-^ 
cided that me homelands will be m\-v 
nations some dav. Yet the homeiaiuK 
have few resources. To make a living, 
manv Africans must leave the homelands 
to take jobs in other parts of South Africa. 
Before -hev can do so. they must get a 
special permit. Often :nev have to ;i*.c 
awav from -.ome. Yet •heir families can- 
not go witn men. 
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The homeiandsotSou:h A-rca are ven. year. Comoare this 0,0,0 v.uh the 
one or Johannesburg on va^e 



Protest. Africans have ^een nshtins 
against European ccntroi iincc the \o60's. 
Today \he\- continue :o -Jo so Some E'jrj- 
pcans na\e loinec r.-.e Dr.M-jsc^. The co\- 
ernment ro\v.e\er. r^as taken :^ii\c- action 
aja^nst a!, of the proies:ers. Thousanas 
"ave ceen aiied or k:!ied. 

Manv Souih Al"::can^ l^ave :e:i tnc 
■jounir^/ oecaiise o( apanr.ejc. Otners <ia-. 
-inc tr, to cring aooiu jnan^cb. Tirco 
■working " rr treace-j: ^:r.2r.'Z':-. man\ -tre 
"^.o'A- ti.:rn.ng lo Moier.jL- 

':r:p. Th — u^n ;ne n::.a Vj- r^. tr^.' 
■pcaK ol: iiia.nst ar jr:r:c:c -.in ,Arrj^ 

•oen aii ..i Arrica wiii ?o ..ve. 



To Help You Remember 

1. :aj Who were the Afnkaners/ 
'b) What did thev rishi tor- 

2. How did the discoverv g.^^d ana 
diamonds make lUc ^orsc ^.r manv 
Soutn Ar ricans? 

3. vVhat is :r^e mam pLirp-j^e ..-r mo rdic\ 
kno\^n as apanhcid? 

^. -a; Into what lour groups arr.- S^^l:lh 
Africans divided;^ r 'Which -roup 
".as u^*e mobi power." c 'A'^'-- 'r 'U*" 
.ivos in special iancis .e: as -'or 
;nem?' 

5. a? Hk)v. jocii me go\cmm:;:-;: . : South 
\irica treat prcncstcr^^ - v^^: 
•tncr African nai:wn> z..r^ - :o 
cnaniic ;;!c in Soutli A;;-:ca.- 
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Teaching This Issue ^^TdTaJudLts that the u s 



WORLD NEWS 

South Africa 

PAGES 1-2 

Bcck0TOiuid 

Apartheid has been an unwritten 
rule and common practice in South Af- 
rica over iince the first Dutch settlers 
arrived m 1652. It was oodifieo mto law 
onJy :n 1948. ^hen the prc-apanheid 
Nationalist Party was voted into 
power. In tne 19 70s. the govemmeat 
relaxed Bome of the rales forbidding 
blacks and whites to eat m the same 
restauranta or lo nde the same Duses. 
In 1936. the government announced 
that It wouJd end the hated passbook 
law — the 'dw requiring ail blacks to 
carry what, in etTect, were interna) 
passports. In its place, the government 
now requires South Africans of all 
races to carry new government ID 
card^. And there is no penalty for noi 
having an ID card on one's person, 
'^'acks failing to carry their' passports 
A been subject to a jail term. 



liKe 

South .-Unca. :s a nation made up of 
different races. How has the U.S. tned 
•X) solve Its problems of race illations" 
ir/ passing lews designed to end ine- 
luality oased on race 'v^'hat advice 
vouJd U S. kids give to South .^ihcan 
kids aoout race relations? 



WORLD NTWS 

Nelson Mandela 

PAGE 2 

3ockgrouii4 

Wniie Nelson Mandela remains m 
pnson, his 'v^ie Winnie nas served as 
his spokesperson. She is commonly 
kno'tvn among South .Afncan blacks as 
^mother of the nation.'' 

Mandela was imprisoned under 
charges of sabotage and treason. He re- 
portedly could win freedom by re- 
TiOuncing political violence. But he has 
refused to make such a concession to 
the South Afiican govemnaent. Despite 

3 refusal. Mandela stands pledged to 
,ne ideal of a democratic and tree so- 
ciety in which all persons iive together 
in harmony and with equal 
opportunities." 



Words in the News 



UUKHhNl fcVtNIb 



Below are some key words 
used in this issue of Current 
Events. Knowing their meanings 
will be helpful in understanding 
news events. 

« Concentration camp (page 
2). Place where political prisoners 
are held. Tne term first came jnto 
use during the 8oer War between 
^he Sritish and South Africans 
; fighting for ndeoendence. The 
^British piacea the families of 
South African fighters into what it 
called "concentration camps." 
Under Joseph Stalin, the Soviet 
jUnlon sent millions of people into 



'5" ntration camps as threats 
l ERJQ lIn s dictatorship. Upon 
■masffl^ to power in 1933, the Na- 



2is set up concentration camps 
mainly for a few political oppo- 
nents. Sut the Nazis later sent 
millions of other people to such 
camps, where most died from 
Doital treatment or execution. 

1 Apartheid (page 3). Word 
-neaning apartness in Afrikaans, 
one of South Africa's official lan- 
guages. Apartheid is a system of 
.aws that Keeps South Africa's 
Olacks, wnites, coioreds (those of 
mixed race), and Asians apart 
from one another. The system 
became official in 1948. but it had 
icng been a fact of South African 
society. Under apartheid, the rac- 
es have largely lived, worked, 
and played separately from one 



another. Whites, coioreds, and 
Asians each have representa- 
tives in a separate branch ol 
South Africa's Parliament— but 
not blacks. 

1 Sanctions (page 3). Actions 
to punish a nation for not living up 
to international stanoards. Sanc- 
tions usually take the form of 
business curbs. In 1986. the U.S. 
Congress passed sanctions 
against South Africa because of 
apartheid. Historically, sanctions 
have often not directly brought an 
offending nation into line. But 
sanctions do put moral pressure 
on a natton and in that way can 
assist in bringing about char>g6. 
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WORLD NEWS 



Mandelo Release 



PAGE 3 

Backgrotuid 

Along with his promise to release 
Nelson Mandela. President F.W. de 
Klerk of South Africa presented a 
package of other concessions to South 
.Africa's blacks, including: 

• a repeal of emergency nagulations 
on freedom of the press, except for some 
photographic and television coverage 
of racial unrest; 

• a lifting of restrictions on 33 or- 
ganizatioris whose activities had been 
curbed under a national state of emer- 
gency decree; 

• a lifting of restrictions on 374 
people regarded as hostile to the 
government. 

In his six months as president^, de 
KJerk has chipped away some aspects 
of apartheid. He ordered the nation s 
municipalities to integrate their 
beaches. He has allowed peaceful anti- 
apartheid protests. 



But the basic legal structure of 
apartheid remains in laws such as the 
Population Registration Act, which 
categorizes South Africans by race. 
Blacks lack the vote. The government 
gtiil has emergency powers to stifle dis- 
sent it regards as dangerous. 

Furthermore, there seems to be no 
meeting ground yet for a discussion of 
the extent to which blacks could par- 
ticipate in the government. Mandela 
and other black leaders are holding out 
for majority rule — "one man, one vote." 
The South African government shows 
no sign of a willingness to accept such 
a basic siirrender of white control. 

At the same time, the ANC has gen- 
erally welcomed de Klerk's recent 
moves, "^e are welcoming the positive 
decisions," said Thabo Mbeki, ANC 
head of international affairs, "^ut it is 
raising other problems. For instance, 
3ome political prisoners will not be 
released." 

President Bush has said the U.S. 
will reconsider its sanctions against 
South Africa if the government there 
follows through on its promises. Yet 
Senate majority leader George J, 
Mitchell warned that South Africa has 
further to go before meeting the con- 
ditions set by the 1986 U.S. sanctions 
'.aw. 
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P*opl« In Johinn»«b«ro* South Atrfcs, Mltbrau tho r«lMM of 
N»l«on Mand«la. 



Will Mandelo Release 
Bring Peace 
To South Africa? 

Early this month, thousands of black demonstra 
tors filled the streets of m^jor cities in South Africa. 
"Madiba! Madiba!" they cried- Madiba is the tribal 
name of Nelson R. Mandela, a black South African 

der held in jail 27 years as a political prisoner, 
voee CE 10.) On February the South African 
government released Mandela, setUng off wide- 
spread celebrations among South Africa's blacks. 

Most blacks and many whites in South Africa 
hope Mandela will help solve that country's racial 
problems. South Africa's 6 million whites control the 
country's 25 million blacks. The system that keeps 
the blacks largely segregated from whites is called 
apart heid -apartness. South African blacks see 
apartheid as a deep injustice. 

Nations throughout the world have condemned 
apartheid. Many have tried to force a change in that 

'v/ by afin^tifilljHniles against doing business 
ERJC^**^ Africa. The U.S. for example, refuses to 
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allow the importation into this country of South 
African coal and agricultural products. 

Black South Africans themselves are struggling 
against apartheid. Mandela is head of the African 
National Congress (AFC), the leading anti -apartheid 
group. The South African government has just made 
the ANC legal for the first time in 30 years. Beyond 
the membership of the ANC, Mandela also appears 
to held the loyalty of the vast majority of South 
Africi *i blacks. 

Will Mandela's long-awaited release ease the 
racial tensions ^hat could tear South Africa apart? 
No one knows. Bothis freedom in itself has raistd 
hopes among millions of people in that troubled 
country. 
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Name: 

period: 



UNIT TEST: SOUTH AFRICA 



I. Matching 

APARTHEID A. 

NELSON MANDELA B. 

SOWETO 

C. 

HOMELANDS 

THE FREEDOM CHARTER 

AFRIKANERS 

AFRICAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

G . 

PASS LAWS 

•H. 

BAl.^TU EDUCATION 

FREEDOM FIGHTERS 

J . 



first white settlers in South 
Africa; included French, German, 
and Dutch. 

anti-apartheid organization led 
by Nelson Mandela; their goal 
is to bring peace and equality 
to blacks in South Africa. 

teaching blacks in the Afrikaans 
language as a means of keeping 
them under control of the 
the Afrikaners. 



document of the A.N-C. declaring 
the rights and freedoms deserved 
by all South Africans. 



most important South African 
leader of the A.N.C.; imprisoned 
for 27 years. 



D. first protest by African 
students against Bantu 
Education. 

name given to meiabers of the 
African National Congress. 

land with poor soil and 
resources on which blacks are 
forced to live by the 
Afrikaners . 

laws that required blacks in 
South Africa to carry internal 
passports with them at all 
times . 



I. separation laws that South 

Africa uses to keep whites and 
blacks apart and to m^ake sure 
whites rule the country and 
blacks remain powerless. 
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jl. True or False 

south Africa is the richest nation in Africa because of 
1- i?s mineral resources such as gold and diamonds. 

The whites held the power m South Africa because they 
^" make up rhe majority of the population. 

Apartheid is still a problem in South Africa even 

today . 

All south African whites support apartheid. 

Nations throughout rhe world have condemned apartheid. 



3 . 

4 . 
5. 



III. Short Answer ^ ..^ 

Jhoose one of the following (1 or 2 ) to write about. 

1. Describe, in detail, three ways that blacks were 
discriminated against m South Africa. 

2. Name one reason why the Afrikaners established apartheid. 

Choose one of the following (3 or 4) to write about. 

3. Describe at least two ways that other countries can help end 
apartheid in South Africa. 

4. HOW can education help black South Africans in their fight 
for freedom? 
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f^'ame : 



Bell: 



CEANGING VIEWS 



Keep track cf how your views of Africa cr.ange as you study 
this reqion/cuiture. Also keep track of the sources cf the 
inf orTr.ation that helped change your views. 



ERIC 




ATTITUDE SURVEY 



5 means 

4 means 

3 means 

2 means 

1 means 



"I strongly agree" 

"I agree" 

"I am undecided" 

"I disagree" 

"I strongly disagree 



II 



Readii^g this novel did not help me learn anything about 
South Africa. 

Reading textbooks makes learning more interesting than 
reading novels. 

Reading this novel helped me understand what life is like 
for people living in South Africa better than the textbook 
would have. 

I would have preferred using the textbook to learn about 
South Africa. 

I find it easier to remember facts about a culture when I 
read about them in a story than when I read about them in a 
textbook. 

Reading this novel was a waste of my time. 

Reading a novel like this one makes me understand how peopl 
feel about apartheid better than reading a textbook does. 

1 probably would have learned more about South Africa from 
the textbook than I iid from reading the novel. 



In the future, I would like to read another novel in this 
class to learn about a different country. 
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